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The poet sees the world in a certain way; thus has his imagina-
tion created it, and thus is it real to him, the world in which
he lives and to which in his life he responds. The world as
it is represented is the poet's world; and in so far as his poem
is successful, he will make it the reader's world by compelling
his vision upon him. And this is so whether the poet be a
Lucretius or a Wordsworth. In great poetry we at once receive
and create an imaginative vision of the world; a new world
becomes acutely present to us, or, as Coleridge says, the poet
makes us creators, after him, of such a new world. And to
ask is Tintern Abbey true or false is to put an impossible question
from outside the imaginative experience, and, in any case,
a question which surely no one can claim to have answered or
be able to answer once and for all. Our response to such a
world as the poet places compulsion upon us to create may
indeed quickly fade after our reading, and that world may soon
cease to have a compelling reality for us. But all that is of
relevance and importance for criticism is that the poet makes
it real for us and compels us to his vision. However Christian a
man may be, however much, that is to say, his life may be
controlled by the Christian imagination of the world, he may
yet enjoy the De Rerum Natura as the expression of an amazing
vision of the world. It is surely not the business of the critic to
make pronouncements upon the "truth" or otherwise of poems
and plays; we do not want, say, a Christian critic to point out
objections to Lucretius' scheme; we want him to help us enjoy
an imaginative synthesis which is not Christian. And if he
cannot do that he is no critic; he has to be "chameleon-like",
and for the purpose of his work to live in not one world but
in a "thousand worlds".1
When Mr. Richards undertakes to describe the genesis of
* I do not wish, to suggest that this is the sole function of the
critic; but I do suggest that the critic should avoid the use of the word
'truth'. Incidentally, in view of Mr. Richards' view of what he calls
'revelation theories' of poetry (see later, p. 67), it is surprising that he
should think it worth while to discuss whether or not a poem is 'true'
or 'reveals reality*.